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Gone, in his manhood’s bloom! 

By the great Gatherer, gathered to the fold, 
The dark and solemn tomb— 
Solemn, and dark, and cold. 

How quickly was his race of glory run! 

Tears, for the worthy and the noble one. 


The strength of man, how frail; 
His hold on life, how insecure at best; 

To-day he breasts the gale— 

To-morrow, lies at rest. ' 
Bright eye, and glowing cheek, and shining tress, 
Dim, in the chill and loathsome newt’s caress. 


And the high, manly brow, 
Where Genius lights his deathless fires to-day, 
To-morrow moulders low, 
Beneath the fresh-heap’d clay; _ 
And the cold grave-worm drags his slimy length, 
Where Thought display’d its ardor, Mind its strength. 


Tears, for the worthy one! 

When last ye met-him, in that crowded hall, 
Thought ye his shroud was spun, 
Or colored was his pall! 

No! of us all, on him among the last, 

Would ye have deem’d Death’s siroc-breath had past. 


Oh, that the good of earth 
Should go down to the. humid grave so soon! 

Flow’rs that at morn have birth, 

And withered are.at noon: . ; 
Flinging their fragrance on the chainless wind— 
It, and their memory only, left behind. 


The wail that here arose, 
Far, to the balury South, is borne along; 

And, as it journeys, grows 
; More sorrowful andstrong— 
For every patriot-breast swells high with grief, 
And finds, in wailing words, a sad relief. 


Mournfully, too, the’sound 

Of autumn’s rustling leaves, and eddying gale 
That lifts them from the ground, 
Chimes with the solemn wail: 

And the low murmur of the weary wind 

Is fraught with sadness to the musing mind. 


In thy abode serene, 
Thou whom we mourn, wells not the joyous tear, 
That thy. life’s closing scene 
Is so lamented here! 
How grateful to the good man’s heart, to know 
The memory of his virtues lives below. 


AS 
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THE RINGWOODS,, ET CETERA. 





BY THOMAS H. SHREVE. 





When Jeremiah Ringwood died, his three daughters, 
Mary, Susan and Jane, had severally attained the point 
of attractiveness. Jane was the youngest, and was beau- 
tiful and lovely in the first blush of womanhood. Now, 
these three girls—ladies are girls until they are married, 
and after that their husbands know best what they are, 
and bachelors should not be over-curious—were well in- 
formed, and well accomplished in every thing which com- 
mon sense approves, and which gives a substantial charm 
to the realities of life. 

At the time of my introduction to these peerless hero- 
ines, they lived in a venerable mansion in one of our sis- 


scars which it had received from the warring’ of the 
elements for a century. The ladies themselves were in 
character with the house,and wore on their furrowed brows 
the only marks which artifice cannot efface. Miss Jane 
was the youngest, and had glided into her sixty-third 
year without knowing it. During my visit, I paid partic- 
ular attentiqn to them, but not of a particular kind, for 
Inever once thought of swindling them out of their 
hearts—-my object being to ascertain whether they were 
really as happy as they appearedtobe. he result of my 
scrutiny was, a conviction that they were about as con- 
tented as mortals generally ate. 

They were the depositories of all the occurrences that 
had transpired in the neighborhood within the last century. 
Their recitals were replete with interest, bateing a mi- 
nuteness of detail which gave to them the character of 
prolixity. There was a scrupulous nicety observable in 
the adjustment of their dresses which I have never.seen 
surpassed. Nota pin was out of place; and the moderate 
quantity of ribbon about their caps was displayed with a 
neatness and.taste which would have won the admiration 
of any connoisseur. Never did woman wear her dignity 
more becomingly than Miss Jane Ringwood. There was 
a come-just-so-far-and-no-farther air about her that invited 
attention, and repelled impertinence. Although I gave 
her manner the preference, yet I could discover nothing 
faulty in the action of her sisters. 

These sisters commanded the respect of all who were 
admitted to their acquaintance, except those pert upstarts, 
who sneer at worth which they cannot understand. They 
were hospitable and benevolent; and all who sought en- 
tertainment under their roof, went away grateful. 

The longer I remained in their company, the more I 
became astonished that neither of them had entered into a 
matrimonial connection. I never dared to presume so 
much for human nature, and particularly .for unmarried 
females, as to indulge the thought that a change of con- 
dition was not desirable. In accordance with this, I felt 
certain that some remarkable circumstance must have oc- 
curred, which rendered matrimony with them unadvisa- 
ble. What this was, now became the ruling object of my 
curiosity. I bent all my ingenuity and inquiries to the 
ascertainment of the reasons which had induced them to 
remain single. 

They manifested no disinclination to converse on the 
subject of matrimony, and all united in the expression of 
their opinions, that where individuals were incited by 
proper motives, and secured suitable partners, the married 
condition was by farthe happier. They condemned rash- 
ness, as the unfailing precursor of unhappiness, gnd con- 
cluded, by advising. myself and companion to be prudent, 
but by all means to enter into the bonds of heavenly wed- 
lock. They were aspiring in youth, and had refused many 
offers. They “rejected tenants, and the lords rode by.” 
This was the secret of their celibacy. They had prefer- 
red remaining single, to forming an alliance which wag 
not strictly in accordance with their desires. 

I spent a pleasant day with them, and left their house 
with a high sense of their merits. I afterwards learned 
much respecting these maiden sisters, which increased 
my admiration of them. I have selected from the infor- 
mation thus acquired, the account and incitlent I am about 
to relate, which, if it afford the reader as much pleasure 
as it did me, I shall be amply compensated. 

The Misses Ringwood had been left by their parents in 
very comfortable circumstances; and as they were very 
much attached to each other, the desire to marry was not 
sufficiently great to force them into what they considered 
unsuitable connections. They were noted in their youth 
for their sprightliness, sense, and beauty; and, consequent 
on the possession of these fascinating qualities, their 
society was very much courted. It was a reasonable cal- 
culation, that three-fourths of the hearts among the nu- 
merous gentlemen of their acquaintance, yielded them 
the most devoted homage, which is the tribute that feel- 
ing gives to loveliness. It was well known, that one 
half of their suitors had plead strenuously for their hands 
in vaine Youth after youth would enter. the charmed 
circle, be assiduous for a length of time, and then turn 
his steps and thoughts into quarters less inaccessible. 

As the ladies advanced in years, the number of their 
admirers game | diminished. Rumor called them 





ter states. The house was built of stone, and bore the 





coquettes, and branded then as ——— creatures, who 





J were ambitious of making conquests merely for the gratifi- 





cation such triumps yielded their vamty. This report 
tended to lessen the number of their cients but in 
were farfrom being deserted. Occasionally, an individu- 
al, who fancied himself irresistible, would approach thera 
with the most perfect assurance of ultimate success, dis- 
play his claims to their consideration, and shortly—follow 
the goodly example which his predecessors had set him. 

_ Miss Jane was the youngest and most attractive of the 
sisters, and to. her.was attributed the miserable failures 
that a majority of the gallants. had made. One gentle- 
man, however, bore testimony to the equality of fascina- 
tions and attractive qualities possessed by the ladies—he 
had courted all three of them, and had been refused 
by each, and, of course, had aright to his opinion, which 
was, that they were as much alike as any three of the fixed 
stars, to which he very aptly and poetically likened them. 

Rejected suitors generally endeavor to find a solace for 
mortified vanity in the inability of their ladye-loves to ap- 
preciate their incomparable merits. But the public is very 
generous, and they generally assign a reason much more 
honorable to the discrimination of the ladies, which is, 
that the suitors have but. slight merits to be perceived. 
At least, this was the case with that portion of the public 
comprised within the knowledge of the Missés Ringwood. 
They decided, that the ladies had the very best reason for 
paying but little deference to the prayers of their beaus, 
inasmuch es they were far inferior to themselves, in point 
of accomplishments—it being an especial object with la- 
dies, generally, to raise, rather than sink, themselves by 
the business of matrimony. 

Time passed on, until Miss Mary found herself on the 
wrong side of forty. Some may think that the life they 
led was far from pleasant. and that they would regret hav- 
ing been so particular in regard to gentlemen. This is a 
mistake, ‘T'he ladies were highly intellectual, and devo- 
ted a great portion of their time to reading. Possessed 
of lively imaginations, they naturally preferred works of 
fiction, which they read with avidity. When they had all 
passed the meridian of beauty, and loveliness, they did 
not give themselves up to tea and tears, but read eve 
work which that period, less prolific than the present, pro- 
duced; and fully sympathised in all the fortunes, good or 
bad, which befel the heroes and heroines, whose miracu- 
lous powers are duly recorded by novelists, in their impor- 
tant and marvellous histories. 

Among the most frequent of their visitor 
wasa gentleman who had recent] 
bless the neighborhood with the benefits of his instruction. 
At the pericd of which we write, it was considered almost. 
requisite, that any one who aspired to the honorable voca- 
tion of a schoolmaster, should have been born in Scotland 
Ireland, or Yankeeland. The gentleman who ministered 
in that capacity in the vicinity of our heroines, had had 
the good fortune to be born in Scotland. He was over 
six feet in length, sandy complection, and carried on 
his tongue the most unequivocal testimony of his proper 
nativity. Under the discipline of his finger and birch 
the ideas of the urchins shot wonderously, and their minds 
and backs alike, attained great smartness. He was about 
two score years of age, and fancied he had as much tact in 
teaching grown ladies the art of love, as he had in teach- 
ing younkers how to spell. He had been a resident of 
the neighborhood but a short time, when rumors reached 
his ears of the possessions and agreeableness of the Ring- 
woods, and he forthwith obtained an introduction, whic 
he followed up, as all determined bachelors of his years 
should do, with great briskness. 

He had made but two or three visits, when he resolved 
on securing the fortune of Miss Jane, as well as the ‘price- 
less jewel,’ as the poetshave it, of her love. To this end 
he directed all his efforts, physical and intellectual. And 
now, as evening unfurled her starry banner on high, and 
flung a dusky mantle over the fair face of N ature—but we 
must not grow poetical, and hope our readers will forgive 
this attempt—and now, shortly after sundown, a Jong 
figure might have been seen taking measured steps up 
the lawn that led to the dwelling of the Misses Ring- 


8, at this period, 
y come among them, to’ 


wood. His figure, no urchin that had ever been bent over 
his knee could possibly have mistaken for any other than 
that which was distinguished by the name of Andrew 
Macdonald. And in a few minutes that same figure, after 
having undergone sundry flexions, might have been seen 





diminished in altitude and supported by a chair, ina very 
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enviable proximity to that which was occupied by the fair 


Miss Jane Ringwood. 
Our heroines were remarkably polite. Unlike some 
others, they would endure the visits of a person, until 
“forbearance ceased to be avirtae,” rather than signify to 
them thut their visits were not agreeable. It so happened, 
that Mr. Macdonald's visits had become so frequent, end 
his attentions so pointed towards Miss Jane, that she be- 
gan to regard him as a persecutor. His conversation, 
which was not peculiar either for its fluency or agreeable- 
ness, fell upon her ear with but little music in its tones. 
To beguile the wearisome hours of his presence, she fre- 
quently requested him to read; esteemning the sounds of 
his voice when provoked in that way, of more interest than 
when employed as a medium of communication between 
his mind and her own. Our pedagogue construed the fre- 
quency of her requests in this way, as a great compliment 
to his manner of reading, and was always willing to oblige 
her. Mr. Macdonald was not the only gentleman who 
was ever befooled in this manner, and he was not the only. 
one whose vanity has prevented the discovery, that 
this employment was only resorted to for relief from un- 
interesting conversation. f 

It wason a certain Sabbath evening, that our hero found 
himself in the company of his mistress, who, as usual, 

uested him to read for the edification of her sisters and 
herself, some portions of one of the most horrible works 
from the romantic Mrs. Radcliffe. Our hero, who had 
some conscientious scruples in regard to violating the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, at first thought of refusing, and 
then of endeavoring to convince his fair hearers of the 
impropriety of devoting any part of that holy day to such 
an unrighteous occupation. While meditating on the 
course proper to be pursued, he arose and walked towards 
a table on the opposite side of the room, on which was a 
burning candle, opened the book he had received, turned 
over the pages, and said, 

«You know that no one could be more desirous of pleas- 
ing you than I am, but, really I think, as Solomon says, 
there is a time for all things—a time to read novels, and 
a time to—to do something else.” 

«J suppose you would wish us to understand, Mr. Mac- 
donald, that the present is not exactly a proper time for 
reading novels?”’ asked Miss Mary. 

“Yes, that is just what I meant.” 

“Suppose you read the bible,” said Miss Susan. 





“Well, I can do that, but would n’t you prefer talking! 
What have you to say in this matter!” addressing himself 
to Jane. ; , ' 

“A}l that I have to say,” replied Miss Jane, ‘is, that 
if you will propose to me a more interesting manner of 
spending this evening than in listening to you read the 
work you hold in your hands, t will thank you. It will 
be more profitable than our conversation, equally inno- 
cent, and I can eimovee ve mannneie elyeeen toit. If 

ill not read, I will favor you with some specimens 
fo that way myself. You know, Mr. Macdonald, that 
there is « time to please a lady and a time to be ungal- 
lant.” 

The gentleman acquiesced in the reasonableness of 
Mies Jane’s argument, and soon commenced; not, howev- 
er, until his scruples had forced him to remark, that he did 
not believe any good would come of it. — 

Our hero did not immediately give himself up to the 
magical influence of the novelist’s pen, but was consider- 
ing how to make amends to his conscience, for this act so 
contrary to its dictates. He, at length, very sagely con- 
cluded, that it was not a matter of his own choice—he 
only sinned by proxy—and felt considerable relief, when 
he arrived at the conclusion, that if any evil were the re- 
éult, it must necessarily betide those for whom he acted, 
and not himself. By the time the old family clock, that 
had ticked for half a century in the corner, gave warning 
that the hour of ten was at hand, he had acquired a very 
pleasant degree of comfort, as well as Miss Susan, whose 
fancy had been carried by the euphony of his voice to the 
Elysian plains, or some other plains, and who was en- 
joying a comfortable nap in one of the many corners of the 
apartment. ; 

Suddenly a tremendous crash was heard against the 
window—the candle went out, and the — ,» or some- 
thing else, came into violent contact with the Scotch- 

man’s face! The ladies shrieked—Miss Susan started 
from her sleep, and screamed murder—Miss Mary fell on 
the floor, and swooned away—and Miss Jane, not know- 
ing whether to run, or abide the event, stood, with most 
terrible agitation, in the middle of the room. A half-do- 
zen negroes, who were in the kitchen hard by, awakened 
from their drowsiness by the noise, rushed towards the 
spot from whence it proceeded; but seeing no light, and 
hearing the most heart-rending cries, their cowardice got 
the better of their courage, and they fled. At length, one 
of them, who had more nerve than the others, seized a 
light and rushed into the room, taking the seasonable pre- 
caution to carry a pair of tongs along with him. 

The room was a scene of great confusion. ‘The Scotch- 
man had evaporated, flown away, or had been caught up, 
by his Satanic majesty—who, they supposed had honored 











his fancy delighted to wander. The candlestick was on 
the floor—the chair in which the schoolmaster had been 
seated, was tenantless—and the fatal book, the cause 
of this dire misfortune, lay in the middle of the room.— 
Miss Susan was soon prevailed on to cease her cry of mur- 
der, and two or three negro women, who had ventured by 
this time to see what had given rise to the confusion, were 
engaged in resuscitating Miss Mary, with hartshorne, 
rubbing, loosening, cool air, &c. Miss Jane, whose 
nerves were the strongest of the sisterhood, soon regained 
sufficient composure to assist in restoring harmony to the 
apartment. Their mysterious visitor, who had not had suffi- 
cient politeness to walk in by the door, had made his en- 
trance by dashing through the window, breaking the thick, 
oldfashioned sash in his haste. By what means he had 
made his exit, in company with the Scotehman, was not 
discoverable. Certain it was, that his disappearance hiad 
been effected with the same haste with which he had made 
his entrance, and there was nothing of him, save asulphu- 
rous smell, left behind; which odor, one of the blacks 
said, bore a strong resemblance to that of singed feathers! 

Another of the negroes affirmed that-when he rusned 
from the kitchen door, the apparition of the schoolmaster 
passed rapidly by him in the moonlight, with a whizzing 
noise; but whether he was propelled by leg or wing power 
he could not be certain. His horse was neighing in the 
stable, and of course he could not have escaped on him. 
In the midst of all this confusion of thoughts, but one 
reasonable suggestion touching the speedy departure of 
the Scotchman, could be made, and that was, that old 
Nick had removed him from the uncertainties and coldness 
of this world, to the certainties and warmth of his own 
kingdom. 

Of course, sleep was effectually banished from the eye- 
lids of the members of the Ringwood family, on that nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten night. Miss Jane’s conscience smote 
her with contrition as.she thought of her unkindness 
towards her late suitor; and, although he was not the 
most fascinating of wooers, she admitted he had some 
good traits, and regretted his untimely disappearance.— 
The night was far advanced, having been spent in conjec- 
ture, prayer, and trepidation, when towards daylight, a 
very unlooked for guest made his entrance at the door. 
This new comer was nothing more nor less, than a vener- 
able turkey gobler, who had strutted about the premises 
for the last twenty years. 

The negro, whose courage we have duly recorded, 
caught the turkey in his arms, took him towards the light, 
burst into a vociferous roar of laughter, and said, 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Misse, look at Billy’s head; ha! he shave 
widout arazor, ha, ha! I tell’d you, ha, ha! dat dare 
warn’t so much brimstone as dare was feather, in dat 
amell, ha, ha, ha! Some cussed screchow] skeered him off 
de roost, and old Billy fly in de winder for to save hisself, 
ha, ha!” 

The reasonableness of Cwesar’s suggestions, sent convic- 
tion to the minds of the ladies, and Miss Jane soon joined 
in his chorus of ‘ha, ha, ha!’ But then, the flight of the 
schoolmaster remained to be accounted for. ‘I'his, the 
ready wit of the negro svon supplied. The Scotchman 
obeying the first impulse of his nature, had taken to his 
heels, and effected his salvation by a timely, but ungallant 
flight. The tongues of the negroes were bribed to keep 
silence, and the ladies very generously concluded, that if 
the incident were rumored abroad, it should be told to the 
exclusive disadvantage of the schoolmaster. 

The shrewd negro had conjectured rightly, and the 
Scotchman did not slacken his pace until he got home. 
When he arrived, he occasioned much wonder, being so 
overcome as to be entirely unable to communicate the 
cause of his frightened aspect, and tumultuous entrance, 
When his mind became sufficiently composed, he narrated 
the incidents of the evening, and added, that whenhe had 
reached the lane he looked behind, and discovered a black 
object in close pursuit of him. He knew immedi- 
ately that this must be the devil, and he concluded that 
if there were any virtue in long legs, he would benefit 
himself by that pair with which a bountiful nature had 
blessed him. Onward he ran—pit-a-pat went his heart, 
pit-a-pat responded the sound of his footsteps, and he very 
wisely did not venture to look back until he had reached 
the door of his dwelling, when, to his infinite satisfaction, 
he found that he had beaten his ruthless adversary in a 
fair race of a mile. 

When all the circumstances of this notable flight were 
developed, it appeared, that, instead of having outrun his 
Satanic highness, Mr. Macdonald had only beaten a negro 
boy of ten years of age, who had run out of the kitchen 
when the noise of the alarm had reached that place, and 
who, on discovering the schoolmaster running, sagely 
concluded that salvation lay in that direction, and imme- 
diately followed, but gave up the chase as hopeless, before 
he had reached the end of the lane. 

It was not long before every ear in the neighborhood 
had heard the story, and every lip had curled at the Scotch- 
man’s expense. It was at first told to his exclusive dis- 
advantage. The ladies sanctioned it, and Mr. Andrew 
Macdonald got miffed, and discontinued his visits, as a 





them with a visit—and borne away tothat land whither 





sensible man ought to under such unfavorable auspices.! 








The poor pedagogue was sadly persecuted; and being a 
man of fine sensibility, he was exceedingly tortured, At 
the end of the quarter, he accepted of an offer a hundred 
miles off, where, for aught I know to the contrary, he is 
lord of the birch and the ferule to this day. 











MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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GERMAN LEGENDS. 
We have heretofore given in the Mirror, a number of ex- 
tracts from the letters of the foreign correspondent of the 
Albany Evening Journal. These letters, though they 
have now reached the forty-fourth number, have not re- 
ceived much attention. They are well written, and gea- 
erally intelligent and interesting. The following extracts 
from the last number, contain the germs of much that is 
to be found in Bulwer’s ‘Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 


_ At 10 o’clock we went on board the steamboat to con- 
tinue our voyage up the Rhine, and from this place com: 
menced the enjoyment of that beautiful panorama which 
has no equal.—Hour after hour passed away, presenting a 
succession of picturesque scenes in which all that is 
lovely in nature is rendered more interesting still by the 
melancholy ruins of all that was great and munificent in 
art. 

After passing several small villages, we reached Godes- 
berg, a town of about 800 inhabitants, situated at the foot 
of a mountain, on the summit of which are the towering 
ruins of an ancient Roman castle of immense extent. 
One grand tower, broken at the top, overlooks the crum- 
bling and ivy-crowned walls, which yet exhibit entire 
arches. This castle was built by the emperor Julian, 
and in the year 1200, was rebuilt by the archbishop of 
Cologne. In 1593 the castle was blown up by the troops 
of bishop Ernest of Bavaria, and since that time has con- 
tinued graudally sinking beneath the desolations of time. 
On the road leading along the bank of the river from 
Bonn to the village of Godesberg, is a little cross, a 
monument built in 1330, by the archbishop of Juilliers, 
in commemoration of a miraculous victory over the dra- 
gon demon of the Drachenfels. It adds much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. 

On the opposite side of the river are now distinctly 
seen a group of seven mountains, being so many summits 
at the termination of a ridge of mountains crossing from 
Thuringen. All these peaks are distinctly visible; each 
is said to have been once surmounted by a castle. The 
ruins are yet seen upon several of them. The highest 
of the seven mountains is the Drachenfels, which rises 
like a colossus on the bank of the river. Upon the sum- 
mit, which seems scarcely wider than is necessary for the 
base, is still remaining the tower, sixty or seventy feet 
in height, which belonged to the castle now lying in ruins 
around it. The architecture seems once to have been 
of the most perfect kind, but the rock now assimilates in 
appearance to the ragged ruin of the tower. The family 
of the Drachenfels has long since become extinct and 
left no other monument than these ruins. Another of 
these summits is the Wolkenburgh, which is about 1500 
feet, and from its being so often concealed by the fogs and 
storms, deserves its name of Wolkenburgh (or castles of 
the clouds). The Stromberg is also called Peter’s Moun- 
tain, from a small chapel erected there and dedicated to 
that saint. The others of these mountains are called 
Lowenberg, 1896 feet high, Mederstromberg, Oelberg, 
and Heumenich. The castles of the Drachenfels and the 
Wolfenberg were destroyed by the emperor Henry V. 
Those or: the other mountains probably fell in the baronial 
wars in which their lords were engaged. The following 
is the wild and superstitious 

LEGEND OF THE DRACHENFELS. I translated it frorn the 
volume before referred to—not for its beauty but as illus- 
trative of the German love of the marvellous. 

“In old times, says the tradition, the cavern which js 
seen on the summit of this mountain, was the retreat of 
a monstrous dragon to whom the neighboring inhabitants 
rendered divine honors and paid human sacrifices. For 
victims they selected prisoners of war. One day they 
found among the captives a you lady of one of the best 
families of the country and ey Ae been educated in the 
christian religion. So great was her beauty that the two 
rival chiefs of the victorious army disputed their claims 
to her as the reward of their valor. The seniors of the 
council decided that she should be offered to the dragon 
to the end that her beauty might no longer produce dis- 
sention among the chiefs. he intended victim was 
clothed in white, crowned with flowers and conducted tothe 
side of the mountain and bound to a tree, before which a 
stone served for an altar. A great multitude assembled 
to witness the terrible spectacle of the damsel devoured 
by the dragon. But among them all there were very few 
so insensible as not to compassionate the hard fate of 
the maiden who remained calm and callected, with her 
eyes steadfastly fixed on high. At the dawn of day the 
animal left his cavern and extended his claws towards 
the altar where he was accustomed to find his horrible 
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sacrifice. The young christian was unmoved, she drew 
from her bosom the image of her Savior upon the cross 
and presented it at the first approach of the beast. The 
animal fled affrighted, and uttering dreadful cries threw 
himself into the most profound retreat of the woods 
whence he never returned. The people, astonished by 
this miraculous deliverance, pressed around the young 
christian, broke her bonds and regarded with admiration 
the crucifix. The captive instructed them in her firm 
reliance upon the cross and the power of the God whom 
she adored. ‘They prostrated themselves at her feet and 
prayed her to return to her own people, and send them a 
priest who could instruct and baptize them in her miracul- 
ous faith. ‘Thue, (adds the tradition) the Drachenfels (or 
cave of the dragon) became the first receptacle of the 
true faith in these cantons, and a chapel was erected in the 
place where had stood the stone which served as an altar 
to the demon.” 

This tradition, if genuine, is one among a thousand 
evidences that the early preachers of christianity availed 
themselves of the superstitious credulity of the pagans, 
and relied upon other miracles besides those well authen- 
ticated in the holy gospels. The legend of the Strom- 
berg is less improbable if not equally instructive. 

Lecenp of THE Stromperc. ‘Didier de Schwarze- 
neck was a Chevalier of the olden times, who resided 
not far from the Seven Mountains. He set out ‘or the 
crusades in the Holy Land, and went to Spire where he 
met St. Bernard. In passing he entered the Argenfels 
and was well received by its lord, an old knight, who 
had two daughters. Bertha the youngest immediately 
won his heart by her beauty, grace and sweetness of tem- 
per. She appeared by no means insensible to the mein 
and person of Didier, and it was early discovered that 
she was melancholy when he had left the Argenfels.— 
Didier’s heart was no longer as light as when he entered 
the castle. He carried engraven upon his memory the 
traits of his young beloved, and under the palm trees of 
Asia thought only of the oaks of the Rhine, and the fair 
Bertha of Argenfels. At length he was taken prisoner, 
and during his captivity he made a vow that he would 
build a church if ever he should regain his liberty and 
see again his native land. The town of the Saracens 
was at length taken after a long seige, and Didier was 
delivered from his chains. Then he desired nothing so 
much as to fulfil his vow and see once more the fair 
Bertha. His happiness was at its height when he land- 
ed at Venice and retraced his way along the banks of the 
Rhine, measuring without delay the road to the Argen- 
fels. But he saw at a distance only mouldering ruins in 
the place of the high towers and walls of the castle.— 
His heart beat as his eyes rested only upon the melan- 
choly traces of the castle. Grass was already growing 
upon the ruin and birds of prey had built their nests 
in the crevices of the half fallen walls. An old peasant 
emerged from the neighboring grove and recounted to 
him how the enemies of the old knight had surprised and 
burned the chateau, whilst its superannuated lord fell 
bravely defending it; but the peasant could not tell how 
the daughters had escaped, and no person knew whither 
they had gone. On hearing this recital, Didier returned 
to his own castle, which now seemed to him even more 
gloomy than the ruins of the Argenfels. He regretted 
that he had not found death in the holy wars of Palestine. 
At length he resolved to search out the most gloomy re- 
treat in the whole country and there to build the church 
which he had made a vow to erect, and then to construct 
a cell in which he would end his days as a hermit. Bent 
on this purpose, he traversed the thickest recesses of the 
forest, and reached, without knowing how, the Strom- 
berg, crowned with trees to its very summit. In the 
deepest recess he discoved a small cell. Near it was a 
cross of stone, and before the cross a recluse kneeled in 
profound meditation and prayer. It was Bertha. He 
could with difficulty contain the joy which he felt at this 
unexpected interview. The unfortunate heiress of the 
Burgrave had, with her sister, obeyed the orders of her 
father given at the commencement of the seige, and un- 
cer the safe conduct of an old squire, had escaped by a 
subterranean path unknown to the enemy, and found an 
asylum in the cabin of acollier. Having learned the death 
of their father and the sacking of the castle, the daughters 
sold their jewels, built this cell, planted a garden around 
it and gave themselves up for the remainder of their days 
to lives of solitude and devotion. Didier’s eloquence 
was so successful that Bertha in a short time threw aside 
her weeds, became his wife and accompanied him to his 
castle. But her sister refused to follow them and enter 
again upon the world. Didier caused a more convenient 
dwelling to be built for her and a small church, where 
yet rest the ashes of the pious recluse.” 

I omit with much regret other legends. of the Seven 
oe and proceed with my slow voyage up the 

ine.’ 





CONDENSED HISORY OF OHIO. 


Ohio was organized as a state in the spring of 1802, 
and the present constitution was adopted by a convention, 


The first settlement was commenced at Marietta in 
1788, by a company of emigrants from Newengland. 
Genera] Putnam, and forty-six other hardy, enterprizing 
individuals from Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, ied the way into the western wilderness, and were 
the first adventurers who commeuced a permanent settle- 
ment north-west cf the Chio. 

The river Ohio gave name to the state; and some 
historians have indulged in considerable speculation as to 
the true origin of the word. Its proper derivation is not 
yet settled, nor is it material. whether in fact it means, ¥ 
agreeable to the early French explorers of the Mississippi 
Valley, ‘Beautiful River,” or takes its origin from the 
term ‘Bloody River,” as designated by the Indians. 

Whatever may have originated the term Ohio, it must 
certainly be admitted that it is now the name of one of 
the most flourishing states of the union. 

Ohio is bounded north by Michigan and the lake, east 
und south by Pennsylvania and the Ohio river, and west 
by the state of Indiana. ‘The state is nearly 222 miles in 
extent from north tosouth, and from east to west; contain- 
ing an area of about 200 miles square, independent of the 
waters of lake Erie. The climate is warm and salubrious; 
and the character and manners of the people partake, in 
no inconsiderable degree, of those of the respective states 
and countries from which they emigrated. 

Brought rapidly together from all parts of the world, it 
cannot be supposed that they will immediately assimilate 
in social habit; and time and opportunity are alone 
required to, produce that uniformity of opinion and feeling, 
so essential to all well regulated communities. 

The population of the state has been rapid, almost be- 
yond example. By the census of 1830, as returned from 
the several counties, it will be seen that Ohio contained 
937,679 inhabitants, which number has no doubt been 
since increased to something more than 1,000,000. The 
number of legal voters, and taken by the authority of the 
state in the year 1823, was 124,624. By the enumeration 
of 1827, the number was 147,745; and by a subsequent 
enumeration, (i830.) the number was swelled to 182,820. 
The returns of votes polled for electors of president and 
vice president in 1832, was 158,294. ‘This increase of 
population and public suffrage, must be considered as un- 
paralleled in the history and settlement of this country. 
In 1800, the territory north west of the Ohio contained 
only 45,000 souls! Of free blacks, under the census of 
1830, there were 9,580—slavery being unknown to the 
constitution of the state, all colors and all complections of 
people, breathe the free air of Ohio. This fact forms, no 
doubt, a prominent argument why the settlement of this 
state has been so much more rapid than the states south of 
the Ohio river. It held forth inducements to early emi- 
gration, and was one of the great leading causes of the 
rapid strides of Ohio inthe march of wealth and im- 
provement. 

The present state of literature in Ohio is encouraging. 
Our schools and colJeges are in a flourishing condition. 
There are no less than eight colleges in the state, some of 
which are liberally endowed, and bear the name of univer- 
sities. Each of these respective seminariesof learning, as 
well as the several academies and public schools scatter- 
ed over the state, will be more particularly noticed in the 
subsequent pages of this work. 

The principal towns of the state are, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus and Sandusky (incorporated cities,) Chillicothe,Cleave- 
land, Zanesville, Dayton, Steubenville, Marietta, Ports- 
mouth, Painsville, Lancaster, Springfield, Lebanon, St. 
Clairsville, Canton, Wooster, Massillon, Newark, Xenia, 
Hamilton, Warren, Circleville, Mount Vernon, New 
Lisbon, Norwalk, Wilmington, Piqua, Urbanna, Dela- 
ware, Marion, Coshocton, Huron and Ashtabula. There 
are many other towns of nearly equal size and importance 
with some of the above, which are rapidly increasing in 
wealth and business. The city of Cincinnati, from its 
position on the Ohio, its favorable situation and great Jocal 
advantages, must continue to flourish, as it has done for 
a long suecession of years. It must remain, and perhaps 
forever, the great emporium and chief commercial city of 
the West, to which the other towns of Ohio are tribu- 
tary. : 

The internal improvements of. the state, by means of 
canals, important public roads, and dbjects of local enter- 
prise, have been rapidly advancing, under the guidance of 
an enlightened public policy, within the few past years; 
and should the spirit of improvement and industry that 
has hitherto marked the conduct of the citizens of this 
state, continue to animate them in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the great works now in progress, Ohio will soon 
exhibit tothe world a glowing picture of her great internal 
resources, and furnish an example fit for the imitation of 
all her surrounding sisters. 

The Ohio canal, 308 miles in length, commencing at the 
flourishing town of Cleaveland, on lake Erie, and termina- 
ting at Portsmouth, on the Ohio, is one of the greatest 
works of the age, and second only, in point of importance, 
to the grand canal of Newyork. This splendid improve- 
ment is truly an ornament to the state, and reflects the 








highest credit on its early projectors, and upon the gentle- 








which met at Chillicothe in November of the same year. 


men commissioners, through whose great skill and indus- 
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try, faithfulness and perseverance, it has been carried suc- 
cessfully through the final completion. At the inceptive 
stages of this great work, many opposing obstacles pre- 
sented themselves—obstacles that nothing but great fore- 
sight, and unshaken firmness and resolution could have 
surmounted. Qhio should not be easy to forget the servi- 
ces and exertions of those on whom the responsibility of 
this work was made to rest. 

The Miami canal is another important link in the cha'n 
of western enterprise. ‘This canal is 66 miles in extent, 
commencing at Dayton, now among the most popular and 
flourishing of tne inland towns of the state, and termi- 
nating at Cincinnati. 

This also is a work of magnitude, and of great public 
utility. It extends through the heart of one of the finest 
countries in the world. The Miami.and Scioto valleys, 
are supplied with a large body of tne richest bottom land 
in America, and abound with the most fertile soil of any 
portion of the union, of equal extent. 

In addition to these two great public works, there are 
several lateral canals extending from the main canals to 
the most prominent commercial and business points in 
the adjacent country. ‘Ihe lateral branch, which termi- 
nates at Columbus, is 11 miles in length. The Dresden 
side-cut, and the slack water navigation to Zanesville, is 
17 milesinextent. The Lancaster laternal canal, and the 
one leading from the Miami canal to Lebanon, are in a 
state of forwardness, the former nearly, or quite comple- 
ted. 

We have already more than 400 miles of finished canals 
in the state, and when the Miami canal shall be extended, 
agreeably to the provisions of the act of the legislature 
for that purpose, and that of the Wabash and Erie line 
shall be completed, we shall have nearly or quite 550 miles 
of canal in Ohio. These indelible marks of western 
industry and enterprise, are flattering to the pride of alt 
who love their country, and rejoice in its prosperity. 

Our public highways, too, are rapidly improving, 
through the agency of a wise system of internal policy.— 
A laudable public spirit has been infused among the peo- 
ple. Many important turnpikes have been constructed 
within the few past years, and that great national work, 
the CUMBERLAND ROAD, as it is familiarly called, 
extending through the centre, and the heart of the state, 
from east to west, affords incalculable advantages to the 
business of the state, and furnishes the finest facilities 
for travel of any work of its kind in the union. 

It is computed that Ohio enjoys, upon our northern 
borders, about one hundred and ninety miles of ship and 
steam-boat navigation; and nearly or quite four hundred 
and thirty-six miles of steam-boat navigation on the Ohio. 

These great local advantages, united with a soil a- 
bounding in every production and luxury of life, must 
inevitably give Ohio, at no distant day, if not the first. 
at least the second rank among the states of this union.— 
She already holds a conspicuous place in the confederacy. 
Although, in 1830, the fourth in point of population, she 
is now the third state, not only in number, but in wealth 
and resources; and for her rapid advancement in popula- 
tion and improvement, she is mostly indebted to her ad- 
mirable form of government, to the spirit of industry that 
pervades her citizens, and to the mildness and freedom 
that mark her laws and institutions. 

The form of the government of Ohio partakes of the 
natare of the other members of the republic, varying 
only in some unessential particulars. 

The general assembly of the state consists of a 
senate and house of representatives, the former of 36, 
and the latter of 72 members. The members of the 
senate are elected once every two years, and those of 
the house are chosen annually. A senator, to be eligible 
to a seat in the senate, must be 30 years of age, and the 
members of the house of representatives of the age of 
25. 

The first territorial legislature met at Cincinnati, as 
early as 1799, when there were assembled only five mem- 
bers of the council, and about sixteen or eighteen repre- 
sentatives. ‘The names of these individuals may appear 
in some portion of the following pages. Judge Burnet, 
of Cincinnati, was one of the members of the council, 
and Wm. H. Harrison the first delegate to congress ever 
appointed in the territory. Allusion is here made to 
these minute particulars, with no other view than to 
show the rapidity with which the population and improve- 
ments of the state have advanced, and to cite the reader 
to the first grand impulse given to the spirit of emigra- 
tion and enterprise that has characterised the settlement 
of the West. 

The organization of the territorial courts, as well as 
the other civil institutions of the country, gave a sudden 
impetus to those changes and improvements which follow- 
ed the tread of the early adventurer to these western 
wilds; and the citizen of the world, he whose observa- 
tions and researches have led him to a general and 
comprehensive view of our present state of civilization 
and wealth, must look with no ordinary amazement and 
wonder on the mighty revolutions effected inthis im- 
portant portion of the American union.—Ohte annual 
Register. ; 
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THE FLYING DRAGON. 


The flying dragon is a genus agreeing in its general |} 


form, with the tribe of lizards. It is, however, furnished 
with large, expansile, cutaneous processes, 1s covered with 
small scales, and strengthened internally by several radii, 
or ribs, giving the power of contraction and dilation.— 
Linneus, from this circumstance, classed the dragon as 
a distinct genus. : 

The total length of this highly curious creature, is com- 
monly about nine or ten inches, or at most a foot, the tail 
being extremely long in proportion to the body, which 
does not measure more than about four inches in length. 
The head is of a very singular form, being furnished be- 
neath with a very large triple pouch or process, one part 
of which descends beneath the throat, while the two re- 
maining parts project on each side; all are sharp pointed, 

seem analagous in some degree to the gular crests of 
the gulana and other lizards, but are still more conspicu- 
ous in proportion to the size of the animal. The head is 
of a moderate size; the mouth rather wide, the tongue 
large and thick at the base, the teeth small and numerous, 
the neck rather small, the bédy and limbs somewhat slen- 
der, and universally covered with small acuminated and 
closely set scales,jwhich incline more toa minutely acule- 
fated appearance on the tail. The color of the dragon on 
the upper parts, is an elegant pale blue, or bluish grey, 
the back and tail being marked by several transverse 
dusky undulations or bars, while the wings are very ele- 
gantly spotted, more especially towards the broadest part, 
with differently shaped patches of black, deep brown and 
white; the border of the wings 1s also white, and the whole 
under surface of the animal is of very pale or whitish 
brown color. 

The dragon is an inhabitant of many parts of Asia and 
Africa, where, like some of the smaller lizards, it delights 
in wandering about trees, and from the peculiar mecha- 
nism of its laternal membranes, is enabled to spring from 
bough to bough, and to support itself in the air for some 
short space, in the manner of a flying squirrel, or even of 
a bat. It feeds on insects, and is in every respect an ani- 
mal of a harmless or inoffensive nature. 

It may not be improper here to add, that all the other 
animals described and figured in the works of some of the 
older naturalists. under the name of dragons, are merely 
fictitious, being, either artificially composed of the skins 
of different animals, or made by warping some particular 
species of the ray or Skate tribe intoa dragon-like shape, 
by expanding had Gopton the fins in an elevated position, 
adding the legs of birds, &c., and otherwise disguising 
the animals. Such also are the monstrous representa- 
tions (to be found in Gesner and Aldrovandus) of a seven- 
headed Dragon, with gaping mouths, long body, snake- 
like necks and tail, and feet resembling those of birds. 
These deceptions appear to have been formerly practised 
with some success, and misled not only the vulgar, but 
even men of science. Of this.a curious example is said 
to have taken place; towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

“The most remarkable instance in latter times, is that of 
a. dragon of the kind above mentioned which was in the 
possession of a merchant at Hamberg,and which was con- 
sidered by its proprietor as of the value of 10,000 florins, 
but which the penetrating eye of Linneus, during his 
visit to that city, soon discovered to be a mere deception, 
ingeniously contrived by a dexterous combination of the 
skins of snakes, teeth of weasels, claws of birds, &c., 
being as Linneus himself. expresses it, “Non nature sed 
artis opus eximium.” It is said that Linneus, in con- 
sequence of this discovery, was obliged to fly from Ham- 
berg, in order to avoid the wrath of the enraged proprietor, 
who determined:on a prosecution against him as having 
injured the reputation of his. property. An exact repre- 
sentation of this curious imposture, is given by Sebra, 
who, however, does not, as commonly supposed, describe 
it as a really existing species, but merely as so reported. 





THE BRAMINS OF THE EAST. 


It must. appear a remarkable circumstance, and is 
perhaps owing to the long subjection of India to Moslem 
dominion, that. whilst the priestly or braminical order 
are held in such unbourided veneration, no tax is levied, 
no lands assigned by government for their support, no 
provision is even made for the supply of their most ur- 
gent necessities. - Considerable donations have indeed 
been granted to the brotherhood by charitable individuals, 
yet they still profess to be mendicants subsisting solely 
on alms. The youthful bramin, as soon as he is invest- 
ed with the poita or cotton thread which distinguishes 
his order, begins to ask alms of his parents and of the 
surrounding company, Yet the situation, which would 
appear to sink them beneath every other class, is per- 
haps the chief cause which has led to their exorbitant ac- 
quisitions. Depending chiefly on the opinion and favor 
of the multitude, they are sometimes tempted to employ 
the most unwarrantable arts for securing and extending 
their influence. 


“A bramin,” gaid one of their number to M. “is an 











ant’s nest of lies and impostures.” They cherish in the 
people, all those debasing superstitions to which the 
mind is prone; while they exalt, in an extrayagant de- 
gree, the dignity of their own place and office, as well as 
the merit of those who confer donations upon them.— 
The sacred books are filled with relations of the mira- 
culous power of Bramins exerted in drying up the sea; 
vomiting fire on their enemies; and trampling on the 
most powerful deities. Krishna is introduced as humbly 
presenting them with water to wash their feet; and a sto- 
wy is diligently recited concerning one of their number 
who gave the most opprobious reception to Bramas, Vish- 
nuand’ Siva, when they came together to wait upon him. 

The Jaws not only pronounce the murder of a bramin 
to be of deeper atrocity than that of any other individual, 
but punish as crimes the trivial slights offered to that 
sacred class, If a sodro presume to sit upon the carpet 
of a bramin, the part thus sacrilegiously deposited is 
either burnt with hot iron or entirely cut off. If he spit 
upon such a hallowed person, he is deprived of his lips. 
If he listens to reproaches against him, melted led‘is 
poured into his ears. Ifhe pluck him by the beard, the 
hands committing this outrage are forfeited. But to treat 
bramins with honor, and confer gifts upon them, are ac- 
tions of distinguished merit atoning for almost every sin. 
In the great festivals, when the opulent occasionally make 
a display of their,wealth, the leading object is to collect 
a great number of bramins and send them away loaded 
with présents. . 

At entertainments given by kings they amount to ma- 
ny thousands. Mr. Ward mentions one bestowed during 
Mr. Hastings’ administration by the Dewan at Moorshe- 
dabad, where there were said to be present no fewer than 
600,000 of that order. Large bequests of land, cows, 
and other preeious effects are made to them by the pious. 
So far, indeed, do they rank above every other class, that 
the daughter of the poorest bramin is taught to consider 
a king as no equal match for her; and the peishwa, when 
he was at the head of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
held the most commanding station of any Indian sover- 
eign, was long excluded from eating at the table with 
any bramin of high cast.—J. R. Fraser. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Thave réad many wonderful things about Ireland, in a 
strange legendary account of that country, which I have 
met with; but the tradition of the Laughing Skull possesses 
a sort of horrible drollery altogether unequalled. It is 
said that a comic actor or minstrel, by name Clepsanus, 
once flourished in that island, who was the Liston of his 
time; his face was such a farce in itself, that any person, 
no matter how much oppressed by the most agonizing 
grief at the moment, who Jooked at'him, found it abso- 
lutely impossible to avoid laughing. Having fretted his 
hour upon the stage of this life, he made hisexit, and was 
buried in the churchyard, where, in due course of time, 
all that was mortal of him disappeared save his pericra- 
nium. The grave-digger, while making room in the same 
spot for a new claimant, shovelled up the skull of the min- 
strel, and, without at all remembering to whom it had 
once belonged, placed it on a large stone that was on the 
surface of the earth. Some stragglers came into the church- 
yard, and happeming to approach the said stone, they sat 
up such a peal of laughter that the grave-digger was as- 
tomished. He looked about to ascertain the cause of their 
mirth, when his eye falling on that part of the caput, 
from which the tongue of Clepsanus had formerly set 
many an audience in a roar, he, too, yielded to the conta- 
gion and laughed till he could dig no longer.—The funeral 
train, for whose reception he had been preparing, next 
appeared, rending the air with that melancholy howl, 
which even yet may be heard in some parts of Ireland on 
such occasions. But as the proccession advanced, and 
reached within view of the skull of Clepsanus, the notes 
were suddenly changed to shouts of irresistible merriment. 
The tradition adds, that this singular relic might be seen 
even within a eentury or two ago.—New Monthly. 


Tuat.—QOne would hardly believe it possible, without 
seeing an example, that any word in the English language 
was so variable in its signification, that it might be used 
seven times in succession without any intervening word, 
and yet preserve sense and grammatical correctness. 
The last line but one contains the word. ‘That, seven 
times, which may be parsed as follows: the first it a con- 
junction; 2d is a demonstrative adjective promoun, agree- 
ing with the 3d; the 3d is a noun, the nominative to is, in 
the following line; the 4th is a demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, eoens with the 5th; the 5th is a noun, in oppo- 
sition with the 3d; the 6th isa relative pronoun, referring 
to the 4th for its antecedent, and governed by begin; and 
the 7th is a noun, and governs began. 


I’ll prove the word that I have made my theme, 
Is that that may be doubled without blame; 
And that that that, thus trebled I may use, 

And that that that, that critics may abuse 

May be correct, Further the Dons to bother— 








Five thats may closely follow one another; 
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For be it known that we may safely write; 

Or say, that that that, that that man writ was right, 
Nay e’en that that that, that ‘hat that followed 
Threugh six repeats the grammar’s rule has hallowed, 
And that that ¢hat (that that that ‘hat began) 
Repeated seven times isright. Deny‘it who can, 


Srrenpip Corrin.—The coffin which recieved the 
corpse of the late King of Madagascar, Radath, was a 
large and massive one of silver. It was about eight feet 
long, and about three feet and a half deep, and the same 
in width, it was formed of silver plates, strongly riveted 
together with nails of the same metal, all made from 
Spanish dollars; twelve thousand dollars were employed in 
its construction. Immense quantities of treasures of 
various kinds were in or about the coffin, belonging to his 
late majesty, consisting chiefly of such things as during 
his life he most prized. Ten thousand dollars were placed 
in the silver coffin for him to lie upon; and either inside, 
but chiefly outside, the coffin, were placed or cast all his 
rich clothing, especially military; there were eight suits 
of costly British uniforms, hats and feathers, golden hel- 
met, gorgets, epaulets, sashes, golden spurs, very valua- 
ble swords, daggers, spars (two of gold,) beautiful pistols. 
muskets, fowling-pieces, watches, rings, broaches and 
trinkets. His whole and fine sideboard of silver plate, 
and large and solid gold cup, with many others presented 
him by the King of England; large quantities of costly 
silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable silks lambas oy 
Madagascar, &c. The missionaries say that the ex- 
pense of the funeral could not have been less than sixty 
thousand pounds sterling. 


A new method of diffusing light through a theatre, has 
been discovered by amerchant at Venice. By the aid of 
parabolic mirrors, the light of many lamps is concentrated 
over an opening made in the ceiling of the theatre, and 
reflected down on a system of plano-concave lenses, of a 
foot in diameter, which occupy the aperture, and convey 
into the theatre the rays of light which arrive at them 
parallel and depart from them divergent. From the pit 
the lenses are alone perceived, which resemble a glowing 
furnace; and although the luminous focus is sufficient.to 
light the whole of the theatre, it does not dazzle, and may 
be viewed without fatiguing the eyes. The aparatus 
being entirely concealed, accomodates itself readily to all 
the changes which the representation can require. It 
likewise occasions neither smoke nor bad odors, and has 
none of the inconveniences of the ancient system. 


Axecvotse.—Dr. Johnson insisted upon the necessity 
of the subordination of rank in society. ‘‘Sir,” said he 
to Mr. Boswell, ‘‘there is one Mrs. Macauly in this town, 
a great republican. One day when I was at her house, 
I put on a very grave countenance, and said, Madam I 
am become a convert to your system. ‘I'o give you de- 
cisive proof I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, well 
behaved citizen, your footman—I desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us. 

‘She has never liked me since this proposal—Your lev- 
ellers wish to level down as far as themselves, but they 
cannot bear levelling up to themselves.” 


Improvep PuraseoLocy.—When Bonaparte landed at 
Antibes, M. Marron said, ‘The Ogre is landed.’ When 
he reached Grenoble, Marron exclaimed, ‘The raecal 
Bonaparte is at Grenoble.’ When he advanced to Lyons, 
Marron cried, ‘Napoleon is at Lyons." When he ap- 
proached Paris, Marron shouted, ‘His majesty the Empe- 
ror is come!’ So the letter of Louis Phillippe to the 
Bishops in 1831, calls upon them to celebrate ‘the three 
immortal days of July;’ that of 1832, ‘the great days of 
July; that of 1833, ‘the memorable days of July;’ that 
of 1834, drops all laudatory phraseology, and merely re- 
commends the commemoration of ‘the days of July..— 
French paper: 


Campripce wit.—At a college symsosium, one of the 
party happened to tumble down, when a boon-companion 
roared out, ‘How came you to fall ’ *Not-withstand- 
ing,’ hiccupped the prostrate, attempting to rise and begin 
a speech, which was marred by « hearty laugh at its first 
long and unpropitious words. An imitator, thinking to 
play off the same successful humor, stumbled into the next 
jolly meeting of the same kind, when, being luckily asked 
the same question, he knowingly said, ‘Never the-less,’— 
and stopped, astonished that no laugh followed his joke. 





A rear.—-A tear is what! T’isthe overflowing ofthe cup of 
sensibility, the index to a soul fraught with feeling, the 
aliment of the heart drooping in solitude: with the base 
‘tis the arms of warfare against the innocence of loveli- 
ness, simplicity and beauty; with woman ’tis the shield of 
defence against the wily and insidious, her weapon of of- 
fence to the cold, and obdurate, and the unfeeling; with 
the parent ’tis the blessing of age on the offspring of 
youthful vigor and affection; with the child, ’tis the sup- 
porting staff of filial piéty; with friends *tis a token of 
the communion of souls; ‘to the afflicted ’tis the angel of 
consolation; the balm of Gilead to the wounded spirit, 
the dew of sympathy to the withering flowers of 





sorrow. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





———_—__——_ 


THE ROSE...FROM THE FRENCH. 
When Venus from the sea, 
Rose to the air and earth, 
And smiled on flower and tree, 
Then first the Rose had birth. 





At first "twas lily-white, 
But Bacchus, the deceiver, 
Let drop some wine in spite, 
And changed its hue forever.’ 


Tis Cytherea’s flower, 
Adorns her Paphian grot, 
And has such odorous pewer, 

Ambrosia is forgot. 


It animates the cheek 
Of blushing modesty, 
And affections streak 
Would with its colors vie. 


With sunset on the hills 
Enchantingly it lingers, 

And in the morning gilds 
Aurora’s rosy fingers. 





PLEASURE’S NOOK. 


There is a spot—I love its pensive shade— 
Where scarce a foot, save mine, e’er treads the bending 
It is a spot for contemplation made, (grass; 
Where giddy mirth and riot never, never page. 


It is a spot where twilight blandly throws 
A solemn soothing shade o’er every object near; 
A spot, where at the day’s soft, dewy close, 
The murmur of the world just falls upon the ear. 


There winds a stream, on whose untrodden shore 
A sycamore’s huge roots in folds fantastic twine; 
Where many a thought in sweet poetic lore, 
In characters uncouth forms many a crooked line. 


There oft I ’ve found, with pleasures ever new, 
The roughly penciled thoughts of a congenial mind; 

Thoughts there inspired, and which or ere they flew 
Were to sybilline tablets, on the bark consigned. 


In this loved spot, where light to darkness yields, 
Officious memory oft will vanished hours retrace; 
And here so oft the tear of pleasure steals 
That Pensive Pleasure’s Nook, I’ve named the favorite 
place. H. 








ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 








NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. III. 





BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 





The observations made in the preceding papers, on the 
structure of the globe, are entirely drawn from an exami- 
nation of its crust on islands and continents. Of that on 
which the ocean rests, we can form no idea, except from 
analogy. ‘The strata already mentioned, may extend from 
one continent to another, and thus surround the entire 
earth; or the waters may rest on a base dissimilar in ar- 
rangement, to that which supports the alluvial and dilu- 
vial deposites. ‘They may cover the outlines of both ani- 
mals and vegitables, not found among the fossils which 
have fallen under our notice. 

It is supposed that about three-fourths of the earth -is 
covered by water. The remainder is divided into plains, 
mountains, and vallies, varying in heights from one, to 
twenty thousand feet, above the level of thesea. Recent 
calculations have placed the mean height of the dry land 
at two miles above the ocean level, so that if we were at a 
distance above the earth, the largest continent would ap- 
pear like an island floating upon the water, under which 
it might soon disappear, as it probably has already done 
at one or more periods. Inland seas, or bays and gulphs, 
are depressions in the land, communicating with the ocean, 
and filled by its waters. Rivers are formed by springs 
and rains, and flow into the seas from the interior, to sup- 
ply the place of the water carried off by evaporation. The 
water of oceans, seas, bays, and gulphs, hold in solution, 
large quantities of the various neutral salts; as the muri- 
ate and sulphate of soda, together with the muriates of 
lime and magnesia; but of these, the muriate of soda, or 
common salt, forms more than two-thirds of the whole. 
Collections of salt water are sometimes found at distances 
from the main ocean, and entirely surrounded by land, as 


the Mediterranean or Black Sea, although in their vicin- 
ity, and many feet below their levels. Various’ theories 
have been advaneed to account for these insolated saline 
collections. Some suppose they derive their saltness from 
the earth, while others think they were left alone by a 
change in the relative levels of the land and water. If 
the latter opinion be correct, the water they receive from 
the rains and rivers, must be precisely equal to that car- 
ried off by evaporation, otherwise they would either over- 
flow their banks,or a mass of dry salt be left at the bottom of 
their basins. It is probable that many of our lakes were 
once filled by a saline solution, but the amount of water 
they received from the surronnding land, was too great to 
be carried off by evaporation, consequently an outlet was 
formed, which gradually discharged the original fluid, 
while its place was supplied by the ingress of fresh water 
from the rivers. If no streams flowed into these insola- 
ted basins, the water they ccntained, would eventually be 
evaporated, and a bed of salt would be tlie result. This 
might, in time, be covered by the detritus of the sur- 
rounding elevations, and thus a body of mineral salt would 
be preserved for the future use of both man and animals. 

The specific gravity of both land and water increases, 
as we recede from the.surface.. This, as might be antici- 
pated, is caused by pressure, for a given quantity of either, 
must occupy much less space, at a depth of two miles, 
than it would in contact withthe atmosphere. The same 
pressure must likewise effect geological changes that could 
not take place, were the weight removed; hence, the 
number of casts of marine exuvie, found at the bottom of 
the ocean. ; 

The temperature of the earth is a subject that has elic- 
ited much controversy among geologists. One class main- 
tains that the globe is constantly cooling, while another 
affirms that it never was any warmer than itisnow. The 
former have instituted experiments to prove the correct- 
ness of theirtheory. They have experimented on the tem- 
perature of mines,at various depths, in different parts of the 
world, and always found the heat to increase, as they re- 
ceded from the surface. After making the necessary al- 
lowances for the heat generated by the workmen with 
their lamps, they found their thermometer to rise a little 
over two degrees, at every hundred feet of their descent. 
‘The rocks at the bottom of the pit, and at a distance from 
the workmen, showed the same increase of temperature. 
It is likewise a well known fact, that during the severe 
winter months of the north, the snows invariably com- 
mence melting next to the earth on which they rest. 

The same philosophers likewise adduce the character of | 
the mineralized fossils of the secondary rocks, in proof of | 
the primitive elevated temperature of the globe. This, 
however, cannot be received as positive evidence in their | 
favor, for the earth may have changed its relative position! 
to the sun, or the animals and vegetables may have been 
created with forms similar to those now found in tropical 
latitudes, but with constitutions suitable to colder climates. 
Still, as similarity of forin speaks loudly in favor of simi- 
larity of constitution, the evidence is, upon the whole, in 
their favor. 

Hot springs and volcanoes are evidences of a great in- 
ternal heat, but these may have continued the same, from 
the remotest periods. Jt is true that many volcanoes have 
been extinguished, bat others have broken out in distant 
places, so that they may either be owing to causes inde- 
pendent of the general temperature of the earth, or the 
néw ones may have only taken the place of those that have 
ceased to burn without any consequent diminution of gen- 
cral temperature. 

In a future number we will more especially notice the 
phenomena of warm and hot springs. At present, our 
only object is to refer to the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in favor of an original elevation of temperature of 
the globe. 

The ocean throws but little light on this subject, for if 
the particles of water at the bottom are heated, they im- 
mediately ascend, and thus form a vertical current which 
constantly keeps up an equlibrium of temperature. Some 
experimenters have found that the waters of the sea be- 
come warmer ‘as they approach the bottom, while others 
have arrived at an opposite conclusion. Mr. Scoressy 
found the thermometer to stand at 29° of Fahrenheit on 
the top of the water, in the 7(0th° of North latitude; 
but upon sinking it 450 feet below the surface, the mer- 
cury instantly arose to 36° of the same seale. Captain 
Ross, however, made a similar experiment in the 60th° 
of north latitude, with the opposite result. The mercury 
on the top of the water, stood at 29°, but upon sinking 
the thermometer 660 fathoms, it fell to 25°, which is be- 
low the freezing point of common sea water. If, however, 
the water is more impregnated with salt at great depths, 
than it is on the top, the freezing point would be still lower 
as we advanced towards the bottom. From these remarks it 
is evident we can place little reliance on the given tempera- 
ture of the ocean at various depths. The variation prob- 
ably depends upon currents, together with circumstances, 
of which we have no correct knowledge, 

From what has been said, it will be. seen that those 
who contend that the world is an igneous mass in the act 











the Caspian Sea, whigh has no communication with either 


the presence of volcanoes, so abundantly distributed over 
the globe; secondly, on thermal springs generally found in 
the vicinity of volcanoes, but often at a distance from them; 
thirdly, on the experiments made in mines, but especially 
onthe rocks at the bottom; and fourthly, on the dissolving 
of the snow and ice at the surface of the earth, when the 
mean temperature of the air is below the freezing point. 

For myself, I see nothing, either in the form of the 
earth, or in the geological facts already developed, at va- 
riance with the supposition that the primitive world was 
an igneous fluid. It is true that a few circumstances, as the 
arrangement of strata, and the tendency of many of the 
primitive rocks to fly off in scales and particles, when ex- 
posed to heat, seems to oppose this theory; but the former 
may haye been the offspring of gravity, while the latter 
may be produced by the absorption of water or some other 
fluid, during the period that the subsequent waters covered 
them. Be this, however, as it may, it is evident that we 
stand upon a great reservoir of mineral fire, whose power 
is sufficient to produce the most magnificent results. 

In my next, I will treat more especially of earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 


—————————————————————— 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








HARMONY OF NATURE AND ART. 
A SCENE ON THE OHIO. 


It was grandeur indescribable! I took my stand upon 
the déck of the ‘“‘new, light draught steamer” Citizen. 
The brilliant monarch of day was partially concealed from 
my view by a few intervening trees of a distant forest; and 
scattering his rays upon the deep green foliage, presented 
a scene in every respect picturesque and romantic. 

The broad expanse of the noble Ohio lay beneath my 
view, clear as the crystal fount; unruffled by a single 
wave, save where the majestic boat ploughed through the 
mighty deep. 

There is something ina vernal evening peculiarly bliss- 
ful—the soft, calm breeze—the setting sun—the distant 
landscape—the lowing herd, and the little silver rivulet-— 
tend to arouse feelings of no ordinary kind in nature’s 
votary. 

But how differently do men appreciate the gifts of na- 
ture. The christian beholds, admires, and adores. With- 
drawn from the bustle of a busy world, he sees as with 
the eyes of inspiration the works of God; and as he looks 
with a pensive eye, and grateful heart, he lifts his voice 
to the skies and exclaims, ‘‘my Father made them all,”— 
The sceptic and the deist gaze upon the scene with won- 
der and incredulity, and heed not the force of the argu- 


\| ment before them. 


I have often wondered why men should be so prone to 
confine themselves to their closets to study nature—why 
they should listen to description, when they have the pic- 
ture before their own eyes—why they should prefer theory 
to fact. But to my description. Seated in a capacious 
place, I turned my eyes to view the surrounding scenery, 
and soon became absorbed in reflections which the occa- 
sion naturally excited. I was soon aroused, however, from 
my reminiscence, by the appearance of two female figures, 
who came near, and appeared anxious to draw me into a 
conversation. One was a well proportioned form, arrayed 
in a purple dress, hung off with a profusion of ornaments; 
acap adorned her head, and jewelry of the greatest vari- 
ety decked her neck, ears, and fingers. In her right hand 
she bore a flag bearing the inscription, “‘Labor vincit.om- 
nia.”’ The other was not so splendidly attired. A plain gar- 
ment, woven from the wool of the Angolian goat, with a 
head-dress of the rose and miseltoe, made up the most of 
her costume. In her apearance she did not resemble her 
associate, but the beauty of simplicity was depicted in all 
her movements. Her step was nimble, and in her counte- 
nance was expressed the innocence of the new born babe, 
while her manners seemed to partake of ease and mod- 
esty. ‘The former approached me, and spoke, in a voice 
that thrilled me to the soul— 

‘Young inan,” said she, “I am your friend—I have 
lived since the days of Adam. I helped to build the ark 
of Noah, aud assisted Solomon in the construction of his 
magnificent temple. When Jerusalem, Babylon and 
Nineveh were built, I was there; and when the stern hand 
of Justice smote these splendid cities, I was a sad specta- 
tor tothe scene. I ama “citizen of the world;”’ I am 
acquainted with all who live in a civilized land, and none 
to whom I heve been introduced, have ever regretted 
their acquaintance.” 

Here she was interrupted by her associate, who stepped 
forward, and addressed me in a‘plain, audible voice: 

‘*Long ere the Ruler of the skies conceived the plan of 
his noblest of works, I lived. I dwell in immeasurable 
space. My habitation is not fixed—at one time I soar 
aloft to worldson high; at another 1 am seen among men, 
mingling with the ‘high and low—the rich and poor;’ 
again, among the forests and dark caverns of the earth. 

henever I speak, destiny follows my voice; and many 








of cooling, rest the probability of their doctrine, first, on 


of my deeds are hidden from the eye of man, in the dark 
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vista of futurity. This is my daughter—she has told you 
her adventures. We must now leave you; but before we 
part, we would point you to yon city. Fifty years since, 
and all that your eye now rests upon was a dark, unculti- 
vated wild. The Indian and buffalo roved, where now 
the white man treads his giant footsteps. Nought could 
be heard but the war song of the red-man, or the loud 
hollow bellow of the wild beast; and nought but echo an- 
swered. But what cannot Arr effect, if assisted by her 
mother Nature! !” 


I looked up—and lo! before me—the Emporium of the 
West! W.1.B. 


Indianapolis, Ia. Ort. 13, 1834. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1834. 


Pourticat Riors.—We trust we shall not be thought 
out of our province, in making a few observations upon a 
subject which must occupy the attention of all reflecting 
men. The riots which have occurred at the polls in this 
country within the past year or two, are really cause of 
alarm, to all who value the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions. The most recent, are those which occurred 
in Philadelphia, on the day of the late election in Penn- 
sylvania for delegates to congress and the state legis- 
lature. ‘Though these were not so bloody as was at first 
represented, and published in our city papers last week, 
still they were most disgraceful—bad enough to suffuse 
every decent American’s cheek with shame. The state- 
ments are various; and those of the whig papers conflict 
somewhat with those of the democratic. From a com- 
parison of the accounts given by the papers of both par- 
ties, we have but little doubt that the whigs were the first 
aggressors; at eny rate, it is certain that they first resorted 
tofire aris. The riot occurred in the Moyamensing dis- 
trict, and the particulars are about these: A short time 
before the period of closing the polls, there was great com- 
motion—some rushing towards the ballot-boxes, and very 
unceremoniously shoving others aside—then was a good 
deal of hallooing -and shouting, a little knocking down, 
and quite a snatching and tearing up of handbills and 
election tickets. It appearsthat the democrats took the 
largest part in these disturbances. To them soon suc- 
ceeded others, in which the whigs were conspicuous and 
triumphant—such as beating back the democrats, who 
were crowding upon their head-quartors, chopping down 
their hickory pole, and demolishing an image of general 
Jackson. The democrats having breathed a while, and 
had their ranks reinforced by stragglers from other dis- 
tricts, (the whig papers assert roundly that they were sent 
for and came on purpose.) commenced a regular attack 
upon the quarters of the whigs, put them to flight, carried 
the furniture and bedding of three or four dwelling houses 
into the streets, heaped it up, some around the liberty pole 
of the whigs, (which was burnt down,) other elsewhere, 
and set fire to the whole mass; the flames were soon com- 
municated to the buildings, the property of an industrious 
and peaceable citizen, which were likewise destroyed.— 
It was during the early part of this scene, that the demo- 
crats were fired-upon by the whigs. It is said that blank 
cartridges were at first used, until it was found that the 
democrats were not to be frightened by powder and paper. 
However this may be, eighteen or twenty were wounded 
and carried off in the course of the affray, one of whom 
died during the night. When the houses caught fire, the 
state-house bell was rung, and the different fire companies 
of the city repaired promptly to the spot, but were pre- 
vented by the enraged democrats from extinguishing the 
flames. ‘Two or three companies commenced operations; 
but their hose was cut in numerous places, and their per- 
sons were threatened, till they were compelled to desist 
from their efforts. The city police were on the ground, 
but were wholly disregarded. 

Such, very briefly told. are the principal particulars of 
the Philadelphia riot, on the evening of their recent elec- 
tion; a riot, if not the most disgraceful, certainly the most 

alarming, that has ever occurred in this country. . And 
this, in the nineteenth century, in the most enlightened 
nation of the world, and in the fifty-eighth year of our 
republic! 0, tempora!—PBy the time these accounts reach 
London and Paris, and are sent off in proof-slips to the 
provincial editors, they will form a big story, and the 
friends of republicanism in Europe will have to hang their 
heads. 


























Where, or in what, are we to look for the cause of such 
riots! This inquiry may not be profitless. Is it in the 
character of the institutions of our country? Is it in the 
temperament of the people of this union? _Is it in the prin- 
ciples of republicanism! Or, is it in the spirit of liberty? 
Certainly, in none of these. Our political institutions are 
not like those of England, millstones to the poor. The 
citizens of the United States have not that mercurial 
temperament, which belongs to the French. There is 
nothing in the principles of republicanism, which makes 
the poor obnoxious to the rich, or the rich to the poor.— 
Nor does the spirit of liberty encourage outrage, or pro- 
mote licentiousness. Where, then, are we to look for 
the cause af an effect so lamentable and disgraceful! We 
answer, in something which is becoming alarmingly prev- 
alent in this country—devotion to men. This 1s the cry- 
ing evil, the accumulating sin, of the day. It is a fact, as 
notorious as it is disgraceful, that not principles, but men, 
are contended for, in most of the elections which take 
place for officers of our general and state governments.— 
And what is a bad, probably the worst feature in this 
system, is, that the struggle is not for the elevation of 
good men, so much as to clothe those with power who 
will use that power in the cause of a particular party, 
however blindly that party may be working against the 
general wea). 

Our country, in a political respect, is now divided into 
two parties; and we hear a great deal said about the prin- 
ciples of Jefferson, each party quoting him with equal ad- 
miration, and holding him up as a sage statesman, and 
pure republican. Certain conflicting principles of nation- 
al policy, are held by the two parties; and certain individ- 
uals are looked upon as the heads of these parties, and 
the representatives of those principles. This is all well 
enough. But what do a majority of those who are the 
most noisy and riotous on election days, know about the 
principles for which their leaders, or rather drivers, tell 
us they are contending? Almost nothing. Ask them, 
and they will tell you that Jackson is a great tyrant and 
monarchist, and the weakest man that has ever been call- 
ed to an exalted station; and that Martin Vanburen would 
be just as bad if he were in his situation: or, that the bank 
of the United States is a monster, which, if not speedily 
strangled, will destroy our liberties, and bring ruin upon 
this union; and that Nicholas Biddle, and all those who 
are assisting him in upholding this monster, are a set of 
mercenary scoundrels, who would, like Esau, sell their 
birth-place for a mess of potage. 

Such are the men,—influenced in this way, and not by 
the purity of their own political principles, or the corrup- 
tion of those of their opponents,—who are to be found at 
the polls on election days, lauding this man and contemn- 
ing that man, hurraing and blaspheming, and creating 
those riots which are such a disgrace to our country. 
This is a subject of vital interest and importance, and 
we shell recur to it at some future period. In the mean 
time, we should like to see an expression of opinion by 
some of our senior brethren of the press, on the subject of 
stump harangues. ‘This is a species of electioneering, 
which has only of late been carried to any considerable 
extent in Ohio. We look upon it asa great evil, tending 
to inflame rather than inform the minds of the community, 
and are opposed to it altogether. 





“Grimke Cotiece.”—A writer in the last Journal, 
(Dr. Mitchell of this city,) recommends the establishment 
here of an institution for the education of youth, upon the 
system so Jucidly set forth and ably advocated by the late 
Mr. Grimké, during the recent convention of the college 
of professional teachers. The writer says, that nearly 
forty years ago, the celebrated Benjamin Rush, of Phil- 
adelphia, proposed and advocated a system not very dis- 
similar tothatof Mr..Grimké. 


“The lessons of wisdom that fell from the lips of Mr. 
Grimké, will not be forgotten; and it is due to his memory, 
and but a small tribute of respect for unsurpassed great- 
ness, to attempt without delay, the establishment of acol- 
lege or university, to be designated by his name. Let 
those who have long thought, and all who have been re- 
cently convinced, that the dead languages are no longer 
necessary in our system of education, combine their forces, 
and resolve on making the experiment, to give to our 
young men, an education of the most useful, because prac- 











tical character, based on a knowledge of the English lan- 





guage, and a sufficient acquaintance with all the modern 
languages, that are daily blended with the business and 








intercourse of society. Let us try whether we cannot, on 
this foundation, produce scholars, capable of writing cor- 
rectly in theit mother tongne; since it is notorious, that 
very many who now pass the college threshold, with the 
honors of the school, cannot compose an epistle, that is 
either orthographically or grammatically correct. Let the 
friends of the lamented Grimké erect a monument to his 
memory, that will do honor to the West.” 

At present, we have nothing to say, for or against the 
proposed measure. We think,however, that too great haste 
is manifested by the writer. It is obvious, that the subject 
has not yet received that consideration, which is due to a 
matter of such magnitude. The proposed abrogation of 
Greek and Latin, as a part of the regular studies in our 
higher seminaries of learning, is a new idea, in this com- 
munity at least; and we think that action upon it at this 
time, would not only be premature, but attended with ill 
success. But very few, have as yet made up their minds 
upon the subject; many who, previously to the recent agi- 
tation of the question in this city, entertained opinions 
strongly in favor of or adverse to the continuance of clas- 
sical studies, are now more unsettled than ever before;— 
and time must be allowed for the agitation to subside, and 
opinions to form which shall be the fruit of mature thought, 
before a beneficial or fair action can reasonably be expect- 
ed to take place. 

We are “committed” upon the “‘anonymous system;” 
we go against it to all reasonable extents; and have men- 
tioned the name of the writer in the Journal, in order that 
his proposition may have just weight attached to it. 





THE MAGAZINES FoR Ocroser.—The Newyork “Knick- 
erbocker,” and Philadelphia ‘‘North American,” are excel- 
lent magazines. In the October number of the former, are 
contributions from Mr. Flint, MissGould, Mre. Da Ponta, 
Matthew Carey, Mrs. Butler, &c. The literary notices 
strike us as being very just, and the editor’s table is well 
spread, though the viands are not numerous. Willis 
Gaylord Clarke, the poet, is announced in the number be- 
fore us, as one of its future conductors. The contents 
are—Secret police of Napoleon; Where is joy; Book-ma- 
king and book-selling; Comparative health of Europe and 
America; The sentenced; The mutiny; Serenade; Music; 
Excerpta by Matthew Carey; Lines by Mrs. Butler; 
Sentences by Bulwer; A splendid spectacle; Boots, a 
slipshod lyric; Wild Bill, or the Mississippi Orson; Octo- 
ber; Do n’t be alarmed, a transcript from the diary of a 
cholera subject; Sunset; Musical infelicities; Literary 
notices; Monthly compendium; Editor’s table; Obituary 
notices. 

The beautiful and tender verses on the eighth page of 
last week’s Mirror, were from the October number of the 
*‘North American Magazine.’’ The entire contents are 
as follows—Foreign correspondence of Maga; The decla- 
ration; My name; The reign of genius; A historical 
sketch of medical science; The privileges and influences 
of the sexes; To my son in Heaven; Francesca da Rimi- 
ni; The bachelor’s complaint; The Franciscan of Vau- 
cluse; Poland forever; Hints for the examination of wit- 
nesses; The astrologer; The loves of Medea and Jason; 
The fine arts; Table talk; Critical notices. 

Littell’s “Museum of Foreign Literature, Science and 
Art,” has a fine variety this month. The contents are— 
Autobiography of sir Egerton Brydges; The moral of 
flowers; The Thugs of the Doaab; A chapter on Talley- 
rand; Memoranda and recollections relating to America; 
Prague, and the exiled royal family of France; The bow 
in the cloud, or the negro’s memorial; Mrs. Fletcher; 
Exportation of ice from Boston to Calcutta; Lithographic 
works, stereotyping; Madame Junot’s celebrated women; 
Trials and triumphs; Wild sports at the Cape of Good 
Hope; Paraguay; Pirates and piracy from the earliest 
ages, No. 1; Fall of earl Grey; Captain Ross; The muf- 
fled drum; Mirabeau; Poetry of Ebenezer Elliott; Kate 
Hennessy; Lines on seeing Mr. Landseer’s picture of the 
death of the stag; The old black crow; Song of the Irish 
peasant wife; Encylopedie des gens du monde; Miscella- 
neous literary notices. 





American Lapies.—Willis is not unmindful of hisown 
fair countrymen, while dallying with the beauties of a 
foreign clime. He has written much of late for the Eng- 
lish Magazines.—Here is a paragraph from one of his 








stories in the London New Monthly. He is telling the 
Londoners about a ball at Saratoga, to make then blush for 
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their Almacks.—“The bevy in the drawing room was 
sufficiently strong at last, and the lady patroness handed in 
by astate governor or two, and here and there a meinmber 
of congress, (the fonders of our future nobility) achieved 
the entree with their usual intrepidity. Followed beaux 
and followed belles. Such belles! Light, delicate, fragile- 
looking creatures, elegant as Retzch’s angels, warm-eyed 
as Mahommedan houries, limbed like nothing earthly ex- 
cepting an American woman. I would rather not go on! 
When I speak of the beauty of my countrywomen, my 
heart swells. I do believe the new world has a newer 
mould for its mothers and daughters. I think I am not 
prejudiced. I have been years away. I have sighed in 
France; I have loved in Italy; I have bargained for Cir- 
cassians in an eastern bezestein, and I have lounged at 
Howell and James’ on a sunny day “‘in the season,” and 
my eye is trained, and my perceptions quickened, and I 
do think (honor bright, and Heath’s Book of Beauty for- 
giving me!) there is no such beautiful work of God under 
the arch of the sky as an American girl in her belle-hood- 





Correct SentimEnts.—-T he “Commercial Advertiser,” 
published at Mobile, Alabama, is conducted by our former 
worthy fellow townsman, Joel T.Case, Mr. Case will be 
recollected, by others than his acquaintances, as the editor 
for a year or two of the ‘“‘Museum,” a literary paper which 
was some three years since merged in the Mirror. The 
“Commercial Advertiser” is just commencing a new year; 
and we are glad to find our old friend advancing senti- 
ments at once so just and sensible as the following. 


“It scarcely need be repeated, that this paper is devoted 
to no party in politics, and to no sect in religion; and yet 
its columns are open, to the temperate and unimpassioned 
of every sect. We claim the right of being respectful to- 
wards the present chief magistrate of the country, without 
being called his ‘‘chained” adherent.—He is the president 
of the people’s choice, and as such deserves our veneration. 
We shall also, if occasion require, comment upon and even 
censure the measures of his administration, and still claim 
the right of being classed with his friends rather than his 
foes. Those are not always a man’s best followers, who 
bow the knee to him, in cringing, slavish sycophancy.— 
We dare assert, too, that those presses, which are devoted 
exclusively to the fortunes of one man, to the support and 
defence of his measures, ‘‘whether right or wrong,” are 
not the most salutary in their influences upon society at 


large.” 





“Souvrnern Gem.” —W. M. Smyth, esq., of Grand Gulf, 
Mississippi, proposes to publish in that town, a literary 
paper, of the size and much upon the plan of the Newyork 
Mirror. It is to be called the ‘‘Southern Gem,” and to 
be ‘devoted exclusively to religion, literature, and agri- 
culture.” The first number is to appear in January next, 
after which time it is to be published regularly every week, 
at five dollars per year, payable invariably in advance.— 
Mr. Smyth is at present editor of the “Grand Gulf Adver- 
tiser,”’ one of the handsomest and best conducted southern 
papers we receive; and we have great confidence in his 
ability to make the ‘““Gem” worthy in every respect of ex- 
tensive circulation. 





University or Nasuvitie.—-At the ninth anniversary 
commencement of this institution, which took place on 
the first ultimo, the degree of bachelor of arts was con- 
ferred upon two young gentlemen, that of doctor of divin- 
ity upon Rev. George Weller and Rev. John T. Edgon, 
of Nashville, and that of doctor of laws upon Thomas 
Murray, A. M., of Edinburgh, Scotland, another of the 
literary history of Galloway, &c. Dr. Lindsley is still 
at the head of the university. May he long remain there. 





‘“Marrrace 1s Deatu.”—So we have heard maiden 
ladies sing, after they had reached a “certain age;” but 
we never saw any thing of the kind “in print,” tili we 
opened the last ‘‘St. Louis Republican,” where we found a 
writer very gravely discoursing about the “‘merits of THE 
LATE Miss Fanny Kemble.” Now this is too bad. Every 
body knows, that Miss Fanny recently made the addition to 
her worldly enjoyments of an agreeable butler, which looks 
vastly more like living than dying; and yet we find peo- 
ple hardy enough to speak of her as the late Miss Kemble. 





8. M. Lez.—This gentleman will attend to any busi- 


seum. Mr. Lee has left our city, where the greater part 
of his life has been passed. He is an excellent artist; 
and we can safely recommend his talents in his profession 
to the fostering care of our friends in Louisville. Asa 
landscape painter, he has produced much that has been 
deservedly admired; and he ranks inferior to but very few 
in this wide spread union. 





Baron Roruscuitp.—An incident connected with the 
late immense loss of this celebrated banker, is thus noticed 
in the English papers.—‘*When Toreno, the Spanish 
minister of finance, was an exile from his country, and be- 
set by poverty, he applied to, Rothschild, the banker, for 
20,000 francs, which the latter refused to lend. But To- 





reno was made, a few months since, minister of finance, in 
Spain; and a single financial scheme which he proposed, 
sunk Rothschild 20,000,000 francs.” 





Correction.—At our recent county election, Thatcher 
Lewis was elected assessor, instead of Ephraim Carter, as 
stated in our last. There was also an error in the name 
of the sheriff: it should have read Samuel, and not Rich- 
ard, Fosdick. 





Foreicn Irems.—The Cortes of Portugal have deter- 
mined that from the Ist of September last, specie only 
should be the legal tender; but the contracts anterior to 
July 23d should be liquidated agreeably to their stipula- 
tions. This has made the ministry much stronger. 


The prompt intervention of England and France, at 
Constantinople, together with the aid of a mediating 
power, have caused thePorte, at the instigation of Russia, to 
suspend her intended naval armament at Syria. It also 
appears that Ibriahim Pacha there is not in quite so des- 
perate a situation! for Mehemet Ali arrived with the 
Egyptain fleet at Jaffa, July 2d, and had a satisfactory 





interview with Emir Beschir, the son of the prince of the 
formidable tribe of the Druses. These mountain- 
eers have, in consequence, separated from the insurgents 
of Samaria. Ibriahim joined his father at Jaffa, and they 
then proceeded with reinforcements to Naplousa, the fo- 
cus of the insurrection. 


Fifteen hundred muskets distined for Carlos, were seiz- 
ed on board a vessel at Bordeaux. 


In the chamber of Procuradors, at Madrid, a discussion 
on the petition for an extension of political rights, was 
going on—the ministers were left in the minority; it was 
yet under discussion. 


Several parts of France and Switzerland have suffered 
severly by storms and inundations. 

French and English couriers were passing frequently 
through Vienna to and from the Ottoman Porte. 


. Gottenburg, August 22d. The cholera has raged dread- 
fully here from the 26th of July to the 2lst of August. 
Out of a population of 23,000 souls, 9,000 have fallen vic- 
tims to 1t; among whom are many of the higher classes, 
Of Jews, only one woman and herson have died. All 
business is suspended. The few workmen that remained 
were employed in removing the dead bodies. The great 
malady among the poorer classes is ascribed to unwhole- 
some provision, and irregular modes of life. 


The Newyork Courier has the following brief notice of 
affairs in Mexico.—The capitulation concluded at Guada- 
laxara between general Cortozar and general Mexia had 


been carried into effect, and the latter has embarked for 
Neworleans, where according to the last advices from 


that quarter, he had safely arrived. This event had com- 


pletely restored tranquillity, for the present, to the re- 
public. 


Abstaining from any remark, in the present crowded 
state of our columns, on the actual position of affairs in 
Mexico, although we propose to revert to this subject on 
the first opportunity, we confine ourselves to observing, 
that general Santa Anna appears determined on leaving 
the decision of the political system which is to be a- 
dopted in the republic, to the state legislatures, or genera] 





congress. These are to meet onthe first of January 
next, when this important question will be settled. In 
the meantime the elections are taking place througout 
the state, and it is unnecessary to remark that the aristo- 





ness of ours in Louisvijle. He may be found at the Mu- 








cracy and the clergy are not inactive on the occasion, 
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Snow fell, in some places a foot deep, on the White 


mountains, 16th ultimo, and ice made of the thickness of 
a dollar. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In this city, October 26th, by the Rev. Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Franklin Parker to Miss Catharine Carr. 


On Tuesday evening last, by Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. 
N. L. Hazen, to Miss Hannah Jenette Twichell. 

In Scott county, Ky., on Thursday evening, the 2d 
instant, by the Rev. S. Salisbury, Mr. D. L. Reid, of 


—* Indiana, to Miss Sarah Lyle, of the former 
place. 





DEATHS. 


Of cholera, on the 11th of October last, Sarah Ann 
Morgan, second daughter of Ephraim Morgan of this city. 
Although the deceased was cut off at the age of fifteen, 
she left many friends who knew and felt her worth, to de- 
plore her loss. A disposition more amiable, heart more 
pure, and a mind more elevated, has seldom been the sub- 
ject of the pale king of terrors. Indeed, if innocence and 
virtue ever rescued any from the grave, our youthful 
friend had still lived, endeared to a fond mother, an indul- 
gent and worthy father, and acircle of affectionate broth- 
ers and sisters, together with a numerous class of intelli- 
gent school mates and friends. But she was cut down in 
a moment, in the prime of youth. In the morning her 
heart beat high with youthful emotions, but in the evening 
alifeless corpse proclaimed toallaround it, the uncertain- 
ty of life, the certainty of death, and the necessity of the 
command, ‘Be ye also ready.” w. 


On Wednesday last, in the 22nd year of her age, Mrs. 
Mary Ann, consort of Mr. Horace L. Holcomb, of this 
city. The deceased was a daughter of Abner Murray, 
esq., of Athens Pennsylvania, and possessed in an emi- 
ne nt degree those intellectual and moral virtues,which give 
such a lustre to the female character, and render the soci- 
ety of woman 60 attractive and beneficial to the sterner 
sex. Mrs. H. fell a victim to consumption, and has Jeft 
an infant son and doating husband to mourn her irrepar- 
able loss, and a large circle of friends to regret her early 
departure from among them. 


‘Alas! that youth, and beauty’s bloom, 
By friends regretted, kindred mourn’d, 
‘Should sink so soon to the bereaving tomb.” 


In this city, October 22nd, general Samuel Borden, in 

the 53d year of his age. 
_ General Borden was a native of the state of New- 
jersey. The early part of his life was devoted to mer- 
cantile pursuits in Philadelphia. His mind having a 
bias for military tactics, he acquired, in early life, from 
appointments in the militia, more than common know}- 
edge for one of his years and place, of discipline and duty. 
At the commencement of the war of 1812, he received a 
captain’s commission in the regular service of the United 
States. But not being called to the lines, and disliking 
the recruiting service, and the command of unimportant 
and unexposed stations, be obtained leave to resign. 

In 1816, he removed to Cincinnati, and engaged in the 
retail mercantile business, which he pursued to the time 
of his decease. His active public spirit, and urbanity of 
manners, recommended him to the good opinion of all his 
acquaintances. He was at different periods, appointed 
to different city and county offices. All these he dis- 
charged, not only to his own credit, but to the satisfac- 
tion of the public.—It is proper here to note, that to him 
the city is indebted for the great outline of the present 
plan of grading and draining it, and for the spacious and 
commodious new market house on Fifth street, 

His military feeling also continued, and he rose in the 
city militia, through different grades of office to that of 
brigadier general. In this department his loss will be 
sensibly felt. He was buried with military honors, and 
with a display of feeling that spoke truly the estimation 
in which he was held. 

He has left a widow, several children, and a large ac- 
quaintance to remember his good qualities, and to regret 
that he is withdrawn from among them. He died ofa 
painful and lingering disease, the termination of which 
for several weeks could not be misunderstood. The 
amputation of a leg might have saved him; but he prefer- 
red to meet the other alternative. 

On Saturday, the 25th instant, of a pulmonary com- 
plaint, Miss io B, Worthington, aged thirty-two 
years, consort of Vachel Worthington, and eldest daugh- 


ter of Judge Burnet, of this city. 

In Baltimore, on the 19th instant, the most Rev. 
James Whitfield, arch bishop of Baltimore. He was 
bore at Liverpool in England on the 3d of November 


On the 27th instant, aged 17 days, Davis Walker, 





infant son of Timothy Wal 


er, esq., of thig city, 
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Rice pexicacies.—So little seems to be known about 
the various methods of cooking rice, that we have conclud- 
ed to present our readers with the following receipts.— 
By the by, why is it that the millers do not prepare rice 

our? 

To make loaf rice bread.—Boil a pint of rice soft, and 
add a pint of leaven, then three quarters of the flour, put 
it to rise in a tin or earthen vessel, until it has risen 
sufficiently, divide it into three parts, then bake it as 
other bread, and you will have three large loaves. 

To make journey or johnny cake.—To three spoonfuls 
of. soft boiled rice, add a small tea-cup of water or milk, 
then add six spoonfuls of the flour, which will make a 
large journey cake, or six waffles 

To make rice cakes.—Take a pint of soft boiled rice, 
a half pint of milk or water, to which add twelve spoon- 
fuls of the flour—divide it into small cakes, and bake 
them in a brick oven. 

. To make wafers.—Take a pint of warm water, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, add a pint of the flour, and it will give 
you two dozen wafers. 

To make rice ruffs.—To a pint of the flour add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a pint of boiled water—beat up. four 
eggs, stir them well together, put from two to three 
spoonfuls of fat in a pan, make it boiling hot, and. drop 
a spoonful of the mixture into the fat, as you do in mak- 
ing common fritters 

To make a pudding.—Take a quart of milk, add a 
pint of the flour, boil them to a pap, beat up six eggs, to 
which add six spoonfuls of Havana sugar and a spoonful 
of butter, which when well beaten together, add them to 
the miJk and flour—grease the pan it is to be made in, 
grate nutmeg over the mixture, and bake it. 

Another.—Boil one point of milk, mix two table spoon- 
fuls of rice flour with a little cold milk, stir it in while 
the milk is boiling, afterwards add a small piece of butter, 
five eggs, one nutmeg, one glass of wine, the juice and 
peel of one lemon and sugar to your taste. 

Rice flour sponge cake.—Make like other sponge cake, 
except that you use three quarters of a pound of rice flour, 
thirteen eggs, leaving out four whites, and add a little 
salt. 

Rice flour blanc-mange.— Boil one quart of milk, sea- 
son it to your taste with sugar, rose or peach water.— 
Take four table-spoons heaping full of rice flour, mix it 
very smooth with cold milk, add this to the other milk 
while boiling, stirring it well. Let all boil together about 
ten minutes, stirring occasionally, then pour it into moulds 
and put it by tocool. This is a very favorite article for 
invalids. 

Rice cake.—Mix ten ounces of ground rice, three 
ounces of flour, eight oz. of powdered sugar; then sift 
those articles by degrees into 8 yolks and 6 whites of 
eggs, and the grated peel of one lemon. Mix the whole 
well together in a tin stew-pan over @ very slow fire with 
a whisk, then put it immediately into the oven in the 
same pan, and bake forty minutes. 

Plain rice pudding.—Wash and: pick some rice;— 
throw among it some alspice finely powdered, but not 
much; tie the rice in a cloth, and leave plenty of room 
for it to swell. Boil it ima quantity of water for an hour 
or two; when done, eat it with butter and sugar, or milk. 
—Put ina lemon peel if you choose. 

Rice pudding with Sruit.—Swell the rice with a very 
little milk over the fire, then mix fruit of any kind with 
it, currents, goosberries scalded, pared and quartered 
apples, raisins or black currants, with one egg in the rice 
to bind it. Boil well and serve with butter and sugar. 
If apples are used, it is better to enclose them in the rice, 
as with paste —This makes a very delicious pudding. 

A Dutch rice pudding.—Soak four ounces of rice in 
warm water half an hour, drain the water from it, and 
throw it into a stewpan, witb half a pint of milk, a stick 
of cinnamon, and simmer it till tender. When cold, add 
four whole eggs well beaten, two oz. of butter, melted 
in a teacupful of cream, 3 oz. of sugar, a quarter of a 
nutmeg, and some lemon peel. Put'a light puff paste in- 
to a mould or dish, and bake it ina quick oven. 

A rich rice pudding.—Boil half a pound of rice in 
water with a little salt, till quite tender, drain it dry.— 
Mix it with the yolks and whites of four eggs, a quarter 
of a pint of cream with two ounces of butter melted in- 
to it, four ounces of beef suet or marrow, finely spread, 
three quarters of a pound of currants, two spoonfuls of 
brandy, one of peach water or nutmeg and lemon peel; 
when well wnixed, put a paste round the edge, and fill the 
dish; slices of candied orange, lemon, or citron, if ap- 
proved. Bake in a moderate oven. ' 

Savory rice.—Wash and pick some rice, stew it very 
gently in a small quantity of veal, or rich mutton broth, 
with an onion, a blade of mace, pepper and salt; when 
swelled, but not boiled to mash, dry it on the shallow end 
of a sieve before the fire, and either serve it dry, or put 
it in the middle of a dish, and pourthe gravy round, hav- 











pies, &c.—Baltimore Farmer. 





Nationa Hosprraus in THE VALLEey or THE Mis- 
sissipP!.—Dr. Drake of Cincinnati, upon the suggestion 
of Dr. C. Campbell, of this city, has, in two numbers of 
the Western Medical Journal, called the attention of the 
people to a magnificent project—one in ‘which all parties 
may unite, and the benefits of which, to the human fami- 
ly, the medical science, and the government of the nation, 
are incalculable. 
So well satisfied are we of the immense practical bene- 
fits to result from the accomplishment of the proposed sys- 
tem of national hospitals, that we apprehend little or 
no objection to it. The only matter of surprise to us is, 
that such a system, complete in all its parts, should not 
have been proposed long ago. But no one has hitherto 
attempted it, and it remains for us to enter upon the com- 
pletion of this philanthropic undertaking with a vigor 
commensurate to the object. The united voice of the 
people of the Valley of the Mississippi, now numbering 
four or five millions of people, and increasing with a ra- 
pidity unexampled in any country, should be heard in the 
halls of congress, demanding the adoption of immediate 
measures to ensure speedy success tothe work, Every 
member from the West side of the mountains will see, 
we hope, the necessity of prompt action upon the subject. 
{t is emphatically a national work—to be completed by 
the national government, at the cost of the national 
treasury. We think it of far greater importance than 
any plan which has been devised, during the present age, 
for the relief of suffering humanity. The breakwaters, 
light houses, artificial harbors, and fortifications, with 
which the Atlantic coast abounds, are, it ig admitted, 
wisely and beneficially erected, to give safety and succor 
to the people of that extensive region. ‘The people of the 
West have not been deficientin granting their ussent to 
appropriations of an immense amount of money for works 
of this character. And they believe and expect, that | 
other sections of the country will not be disposed to with- 
hold their approbation of the appropriation, by congress, 
of money and means to ensure the erection of a line of 
hospitals upon all the great water courses of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and the northern lakes.—S¢t Louis Repub- 
lican. 





Enetanp.—T wo private letters, received in this city 
last week from England, confirm the correctness of our 
views respecting tithes and other ecclesiastical assess- 
ments.—Our readers may remember, that we expressed 
our conviction of the determination of the dissenters to 
free themselves from all compulsory payment, to a church 
of which they arenot members. The statements in these 
letters not only corroborate this opinion, but lead us to 
infer, that an entire separation of the church from the 
state, may be expected before many years.—The Parlia- 
ment proceeds cautiously and rather slowly in the work of 
general reformation; but as the present ministry appears 
to be agreeable to the majority of the nation, no fears 
need be entertained of the conservatives regaining their 
lost power, so that the work though it may meet with 
occasional checks, cannot be driven back. The manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the country are repre- 
sented as generally prosperous: ye. the rage for emigra- 
tion still continues, southren Australia being the favorite 
spot. Noone can-doubt that the foundations of a mighty 
empire are laid in that continent, which may be hereafter 
to Asia, what our own is now to-South America, a model 
for imitation in government and laws.—Balt. Gazette. 





O’ConNNELL, LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF cOMMONS.—If| 
the most able and influential member of the house of com- 
mons is the best fitted to lead it, them we need not de- 
spair of finding a successor to lord Althorp. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, “that eloquent and distinguished personage,” to use 
lord Brougham’s Janguage, who is looked up to with rev- 
erence by so large a portion of his fellow countrymen,” 
must be the very man. He is gifted in a very remarka- 
ble degree, with the highest qualifications for leadership— 
quickness, tact, extensive information, uncommon powers 
of conciliation, habits of command, eloquence unrivaled 
in the house, joined to great physical powers and wonder- 
ful industry. He, moreover, possesses, and has held for 
years, the confidence of the Irish millions, which no other 
statesman has discovered the art of retaining. All these 
advantages have recently enabled him to defeat ministers 
ondmportant questions; and, in point of fact, it is he who 
ledthe house. If Mr. O’Connell will only be a little more 
cautious and circumspect, and manage the house as we 
saw him managing the committee on the inns of court the 
other day, that is, with tact and temper—if, in short, he 
will only call tovhis aid a little more of fashionable dis- 
simulation and coolness—we shall not be surprised to find 
him on the treasury bench, at the head of a triumphant 
majority, who will make the old wall of St. Stephen’s re- 
echo with loud and long continued cheering, and ‘immense 


in woolens. Wrap them with strong paper. Steel is 
injured by lying in woolens. 

Do not let tea and coffee stand intin. Scald your 
wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware dry. 

Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn husks slit 
into shreds, are far better than cut straw. 

Straw beds are much better for being boxed at the sides; 
in the same manner upholsterers: prepare ticks for feathers. 

Brass and irons should be cleaned, done up in papers and 
put in adry place, during the summer season. 

If you have got a large family, it is well to-keep white 
rags separate from colored ones, and cotton separate from 
woolen; they bring a higher price. Paper brings a cent 
a pound, and if you have plenty of room it is well to save 
it. A penny savedisa penny got. 





Improvement IN Bepsteaps.—Mr, George Porter, a 
respectable cabinet-maker of this city, has invented an 
improvement in bedsteads, which we deem of great im- 
portance to the public in general. The improvement 
consists in putting them up with iron fastenings, simply 
dropping down the rail wedges to a complete * joint. 
There is no mortice, tenons, or screws, and no harbor for 
bed-bugs. A child may set them up or take them down. 
In case of fire they may be easily moved. Those who 
wish to procure bedsteads, will do well to examine this 
improvement before they purchase. We understand a 
great number have already been sold, and that Mr. Por- 
ter has disposed of the right to use the improvement to 
several cabinet-makers of this city, who are now engaged 
in manufacturing the article—Cin. Daily Gazette. - 





Gin FounpD 1n THE Brain.—The Boston Medical and 
Surgical} Journal, publishes an extract from an address de- 
livered in Washington, Nov. 15, 1830, by Professor Se- 
wall, which cites a curious incident, equally interesting to 
the advocate of temperance and physiologists. 

“A man was taken up dead in the streets of London, 
after having drunk a great quantity of gin ona wager. 
He was carried to Westminster Hospital, and there dissect- 
ed. In the ventricles of the brain was found a consider- 
able quantity of limpid fluid, impregnated with gin, both 
to the sense of smell and taste, and even to the test of 
inflammability. The liquid appeared, to the senses of the 
examining students, as strong as one-third gin, and two- 
thirds water!”’ 





Emicration.—The season so far has been a delightful 
one for emigration. For several days our streets have 
been crowded with wagons and carriages, filled with ap- 
parently substantial and worthy people, bending their 
course tothe Far West. The number passing here, we have 
understood, is not equal to that which crosses the river 
above the mouth of the Missouri. Many of these emi- 
grants are bound for the extreme western counties of the 
state; and we have been told that almost every section of 
land in Jackson county has been entered. Other coun- 


ties are populating not less rapidly.—S?. Louis Republi- 
can. 





CuoLers.—This terrible scourge is making sad havoc 
among the slaves on the plantations in the neighborhood of 
Savannah. A letter from that city, dated Sept. 16, states 
that three hundred negroes had died intwo weeks. One 
gentleman lost forty—another thirty five—another 14. 
Almost all the persons on the river had abandoned their 
crops, and carried the negroes to the pine lands.—St. 
Louis Republican. 





Mr. James Hopkins, called the father of the Lancaster 
Penn. bar, died at that place of apoplexy. 
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AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


OHIO.—Dayton, E. R, Strong; Springfield, J. M. Gallagher; Columbus, I. 
N. Whiting; Xenia, C. L. Merrick; Zanesville, U, Parke; Darby Creek, O. 
Curry; Mount Vernon, I. Hadly; Cleveland, A. P. Parker; Delaware, R. 
Hills; Steubenville, A. J. Beatty; Massillon, A. McCully; Huron, G. RB. 
Patterson; Norwalk, J, Buckingham. 

VIRGINIA.—Wheeling, I. Hoge. 

KENTUCKY.—Louisville, 8. M. Lee; Georgetown, T. W. Powell. 

INDIANA.--Richmond, C. E. Sturgis; Crawfordsville, I. F. Wade; 
Salem, J, Martin; Connersville,S. W. Parker; South Hanover, J. 8. Bay. 
less. 

TENNESSEE.--Randolph, A. W. Brown. 

ILLINOIS.—Shawneetown, J. Oliver; Macomb, J. M. Campbell. 

LOUSIANA.—-Baton Rouge, A. Alexander; Alexandria, J. Taylor. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—-Washington, 8S. B. Robinson; Pittsburgh, J. J. 
Kay & Co. 

MICHIGAN-—Detroit, A. H. Stowell. 

NORTHCAROLINA.—Chapell Hill, [.C. Patridge. 











THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent.on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 











laughter’ at the wit, drollery, and sarcasm of their leader. 











ing heated it. 
. i resides the above, it is a good food for children; and 


—Spectator. 


vicinities. 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers,Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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